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THE CATHOLIC MIND 
VOL. XXVII, No. 14, July 22, 1929 


The Montessori Method 
and Catholicism 


Epwarp M. STANDING 


Originally published in the “Irish Rosary,” and twice reprinted in 
The New Zealand “Tablet,” this examination of some of the 
characteristic points of the Montessori method will be of 
interest to American readers. 


OST educational movements have certain more or less 

definite spiritual affinities. These may be clearly 
known and consciously acknowledged—as in the case of 
Jesuit colleges and our convent schools, or of sectarian 
institutions, such as those carried on under the auspices 
of the Anglicans, Baptists, or Seventh Day Adventists. In 
other cases, however, the spiritual affinities are known only 
by implication, as, for example, in those schools where it 
is proclaimed that “no religious dogma is taught,” or where 
there is “ample liberty for each to believe as he pleases.” 

One of the most striking and vigorous educational move- 
ments of our day is that which is associated with the name 
of the great Italian lady, Dr. Maria Montessori. In less 
than two decades schools according to her method have 
been established in practically every country in Europe. 
And not only in Europe, but also in America, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Palestine, and even in India and China. Furthermore, 
not only those directly interested in education, but in ad- 
dition psychologists, doctors, statesmen, scientists, artists 
and philosophers have felt the impact of this movement, 
and have responded to it in various -ways. 

Not the least concerned at its rapid development are 
those leaders of the different religious denominations, who 
are particularly interested in the religious training of the 
young. What are the spiritual affinities of this Montessori 
movement? What is its religious trend? Or has it any 
special religious affinities at all? , These are the questions 
that are being asked about it. And the conclusions that 
are come to are interesting and instructive, and at first 
sight not a little puzzling. 
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SUSPECT FROM BOTH SIDES 


On the one hand we find a certain number of Catholic 
writers vigorously sounding the note of alarm. They an- 
nounce that they have discovered in it the seeds of heresy. 
It is based, they say, on a philosophy which is a glorifica- 
tion of the natural man, and implicitly denies the doctrine 
of the Fall. 

Yet, in spite of these vigorous denunciations, the Mon- 
tessori movement steadily continues to grow. Students 
come literally from every quarter of the globe to study the 
method; fresh converts are being made, and new schools 
are springing up, and these not only amongst Protestants 
but actually in Catholic convents—spreading _ these 
“pernicious” doctrines, as it were in the very bosom of 
the Church. 

Now the curious thing about it all is this, that while a 
few Catholic theologians fight shy of the Montessori prin- 
ciples—because they think they have detected in them anti- 
Catholic tendencies—certain Protestants, who have kept a 
discerning eye on the history of the movement in various 
countries, have been seized with the uncomfortable appre- 
hension that there exists some mysterious but essential 
connection between the Montessori movement and 
Catholicism. 

On the face of it, there seems to be much more to be 
said from their point of view. In the first place the move- 
ment is known to have emanated from Italy—a Catholic 
country; and the most successful pioneer work was done in 
that country and in Spain—another stronghold of Catholi- 
cism. Furthermore, those who have come into intimate 
personal contact with Dr. Montessori know her to be a 
genuine—in fact an ardent—Catholic. She has had per- 
sonal interviews with the late Benedict XV and also the 
present Holy Father. The writer himself has seen a signed 
photo of the late Pope which had been presented to the 
Dottoressa in fatherly recognition of her work among the 
bambini. It was accompanied by a few written words 
of sympathy and encouragement. 

It is not difficult to imagine Protestants of a certain type 
—ever watchful against the “‘subtle machinations of Rome” 
—reading into these simple circumstances, evidences of a 
new and subtle form of Popish propaganda. But this is 
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not all that can be said from the Protestants’ point of 
view. The strongest argument has still to be stated, and 
even to a Catholic, it is a very interesting one. 

It is this. It has happened—whether by chance or 
otherwise (we think otherwise)—that a considerable num- 
ber of those persons in Protestant countries, who have 
thrown themselves most enthusiastically and persistently 
into the movement, have actually become converts to Rome. 
The present writer himself knows personally some half- 
dozen of the leading supporters of the Montessori movement 
—from America, England, and Holland—who have thus 
been led to change their religious convictions. It is small 
wonder therefore, that, knowing these things, certain Prot- 
estants have acquired an uneasy feeling that the “Trail of 
Rome” is over the movement. Indeed, one would not be 
surprised to hear it said in some quarters that the whole 
Montessori movement—“if you could only get to the bot- 
tom of it”—is another Jesuit Plot! 

How is this paradoxical state of affairs to be accounted 
for? Whatever else it may mean, it certainly suggests that 


the Montessori method is not such a simple thing as some 
would suppose; otherwise it could hardly combine in itself, 
without contradiction, elements which give rise to such 
contradictory criticisms. 

It would be beyond the scope of a short article to at- 
tempt to answer this question in detail; the following sug- 
gestions must suffice. 


MEANING OF LIBERTY IN EDUCATION 


First, with regard to the objections which have been 
raised by a few Catholic theologians. For the most part 
these generally spring from a misapprehension of what 
Dr. Montessori means by “liberty in education.” It some- 
times happens that students of her writings—not of her 
method as actually seen in practice—read into them the 
notion that liberty in education means that the child is 
allowed to do just what it likes. In other words, that its 
natural instincts are to be allowed free play in every direc- 
tion. Dr. Montessori, of course, does not mean this, though 
certain passages in her books—taken out of their true con- 
text—might give some such impression. We will give a few 
passages which bear on this point: 
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Discipline must come through liberty. Here is a great principle 
which is difficult for the followers of the ordinary school methods 
to understand. 

If discipline is founded upon liberty, the discipline itself must 
necessarily be active. We do not consider an individual disciplined 
unly when he has been rendered artifically silent and as immovable 
as a paralytic. He is one individual annihilated, not disciplined. . . . 

The first idea that the child must acquire in order to be actively 
disciplined, is that of the difference between good and evil; and the 
task of the educator lies in seeing that the child does not confound 
good with immobility, and evil with activity, as often happens in 
the old-time discipline. And all this because our aim is to discipline 
for activity, for work, for good—not for immobility and not for 
passivity. 

A room in which all the children move about usefully, intelli- 
gently, and voluntarily, without committing any rough or rude act, 
would seem to me a classroom very well disciplined indeed. 

It will be seen from these passages that the doctrine 
of discipline by liberty is by no means the same thing as 
allowing all the natural instincts to go unchecked. It is 
not an untrammelled glorification of the “natural man.” 

In any case it would be absurd to suggest that Mme. 
Montessori, who is a loyal Catholic, could disbelieve in the 
doctrine of the Fall of Man. The present writer once 
heard Dr. Montessori discussing the question of Infant 
Baptism with a Quaker. The latter, in common with most 
of the sect to which he belonged, was much disquieted over 
the teaching of the Church in regard to the fate of babies 
who die unbaptized. Dr. Montessori, after some preliminary 
romarks as to the limited function of the intellect and the 
necessity of faith, expressed herself as follows: ‘“‘When 
you come to a more intimate knowledge of the Catholic 
Church, you will realize more and more, not that she is 
anxious to retain the effects of sin, but rather that she 
does everything she can to get rid of them.” And later 
on, when the Quaker was taking his leave, she remarked: 
“You need not worry yourself over the unbaptized babies! 
You may rest assured that, anxious as you are yourself 
about their welfare, Almighty God is infinitely more so.” 
(The Quaker, by the way, has since become a Catholic.) 

It is only fair to mention, however, that Mme. 
Montessori never makes the slightest attempt to proselytize 
amongst the hundreds of students that some from all over 
the world to attend her courses; and seldom, if ever, di- 
rectly refers to her particular religious convictions, unless 
definitely challenged. In fact—in the writer’s opinion— 
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she is inclined to keep them too much in the background. 

How comes it then, that a number of those who have 
taken up her educational work, have become Catholics? 
It has sometimes been put down to the magnetic influence 
of her remarkable personality. But I do not think this 
is so. For it is one of the distinguishing principles of her 
method that the personality of the teacher must not be 
allowed to have undue sway. The teacher must—except at 
certain intervals—as far as possible efface himself. He 
should not form the constant focus of the pupils’ attention, 
as is the case with many teachers; he is rather the almost 
impersonal agent that brings the child into contact with 
the mysteries of knowledge, and puts him in touch with the 
means of his own self-development. 

If one compares the function and method of a Catholic 
priest with that of a Protestant clergyman, at their respec- 
tive services, one can realize, by analogy, what is meant. 
The Catholic priest performs his high office with an almost 
impersonal self-effacement, whereas the personality of the 
Protestant or Free Church pastor, with his sermon and ex- 
tempore prayers, is strikingly prominent by contrast. In 
fact, what is often called the “success” of the service 
largely depends on him. 

The comparison we have just used, suggests what is, 
apart from any supernatural influences, the most natural 
and reasonable explanation of the tendency we have no- 
ticed, viz., the tendency among a number of those who have 
gone deeply into the principles of the Montessori method to 
gravitate towards Catholicism. 


PARALLELS IN METHOD 


We may state it briefly thus. There exists a striking 
parallelism between the method of a Montessori school 
and—speaking from a purely human point of view—the 
method of the Catholic Church; though of course, we 
hasten to add, one refers to the natural, the other to the 
supernatural plane. 

Without going into detail, we might mention the fol- 
lowing points of resemblance: 


(1) THe Use or EXTERNAL OBJECTS 


A Protestant, especially if he belongs to one of the 
Puritan sects, on entering a Catholic church is generally 
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astonished—and very often appalled—by the number and 
variety of material objects he sees around him. He cannot 
believe that this pre-occupation with “externals,”’ with 
images, candles, rosaries, etc., is accompanied by real spir- 
ituality. He believes these things to be wholly unnecessary, 
in fact, distracting and misleading. 

Very similar, though on a different plane, is the im- 
pression made by a Montessori school on a teacher of the 
old school. He sees the children “fiddling about” (as he 
puts it) with blocks, cards, bells, colors, beads, buttons, 
etc., and he finds it hard to believe that any real intel- 
lectual activity and development is going on. 


(2) FREEDOM AND INDIVIDUAL CHOICE 


Except when Mass is being celebrated, the individuals 
in a Catholic church move about freely from one part of 
the building to another, each choosing the particular kind 
of devotion which answers to his own particular needs. So 
in a Montessori schoolroom the children are not all obliged 
to do the same thing at the same time—except during the 


Silence Game—but each is left free, in a prepared en- 
vironment, to choose that occupation to which he is drawn 
at the time. 


(3) THROUGH EXxTERNALS TO SOMETHING BEYOND 


It is often scornfully alleged by Protestants that Cath- 
olics worship images, in the sense that they bow down 
to senseless blocks of wood and stone. But, of course, 
every Catholic knows that these external images and objects 
are used to assist the mind in passing, as it were through 
them, to something immaterial and spiritual beyond. The 
writer has often heard schoolmasters scornfully condemn, 
in an exactly similar way, the use made by Mme. Montessori 
of the cubes, cards, beads, rods, and other objects in her 
didactic material. And this contemptuous criticism is equal- 
ly unjustified and for the same reason. For the chief use 
of these external objects in the Montessori apparatus is to 
lead the mind of the child through them to something im- 
material beyond—to abstract ideas and concepts. As Dr. 
Montessori herself says: 


He [the child] does not stop at the object, and at the external 
purpose, but all serves to lift the mind to higher planes. . . . In fact 
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the child acquires qualities which have no direct relation to the 
material means of development which are offered to him, and one 
of the most remarkable of these qualities is to feel the detachment 
from those means, which instead of attracting the child’s mind in 
such a way as to hold it bound down to them, strengthens it and 
helps it to fly higher. The material really serves the mind in its 
ascent, like the steps of Jacob’s ladder. 


Another passage (taken, like the foregoing, from an 
address at the Annual Meeting of the Superiors of Con- 
vent Schools held in London, 1921) brings out this point 
still more clearly: 


Another form of detachment is their [the children’s] tendency 
towards abstraction. After having counted with objects for a long 
time, they like to do mental calculation; and they, of their own 
accord, propose examples in ‘arithmetic which require a long work 
because of the huge numbers. . . . They learn to read words by 
putting little cards containing a word near an object, or a little toy 
which represents it; but very soon they pass over the toys and ask 
only for words, never satiated by the great numbers which they 
accumulate, and never tired of reading them. 

This has led us to liken these children’s minds to an airplane 
which requires a ground on which to rest for a short distance, and 
needs to be furnished with gasoline, but only so that it may arise 
and fly. These ascensions, due to work accomplished with such 
attention and constancy, remind us of the joy felt by the souls in 
Dante’s Purgatory, while they are undergoing the suffering necessary 
for their purification and for their ascent to heaven: and the teacher, 
a silent and gentle director, but at the same time strong and sure 
in pointing out the path which leads towards perfection, is like the 
angel who guards, helps, and comforts. (Report of the Twenty-fifth 
Annual Conference of Catholic Colleges, pp. 108 and 110.) 


Many educationalists—in practice, at any rate, if not 
in theory—are apt to ignore the fact that we are not pure 
spirits (like the angels), but that we are composed of body 
as well as soul. If we were pure spirits, we should be 
able to understand intellectual relationships with the im- 
mediate and instantaneous comprehension of the angelic 
mind. But the human intellect, as St. Thomas reminds us, 
is in potentia and works “discursively.” 


There are [he says] three degrees of the cognitive faculty. There 
is, first, the act of the corporeal organ, i.c., the sense, which knows 
the particular; secondly, the power which is neither the act of a 
bodily organ nor conjoined with corporeal matter, and such is the 
intellect of the angels, the object of which is formed as it exists, 
without matter; and thirdly, there is the human intellect, which 
stands midway between the other two, which is the form of a body, 
although not the act of a bodily organ. . . . We must therefore 
admit that our intellect knows material things by abstracting from 
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phantasms; and that by material things so considered it becomes 
in some manner able to understand immaterial things. (Summa, 
ge 


We cannot, at this moment, follow St. Thomas further 
in this analysis; but enough has been said to indicate that 
there is profound philosophical justification for a method 
of education, which not only carefully trains and sharpens 
the senses, but also realizes at every turn the close rela- 
tionship—especially in early childhood—between the sensi- 
ble and supersensible forms of knowledge. 

To sum up, then: there is no cause for either Protestants 
or Catholics to be alarmed, on religious grounds, at the 
introduction of the Montessori method. Indeed one of the 
most striking qualities of the method is just this, that it is 
free from any religious tendency. It can be used with equal 
effect by professors of any religion or none at all; but, of 
course, Catholicism can make better use of it than any 
other, because it has more truth behind it than any other. 

The statements made by Dr. Montessori and her sup- 
porters—which seem so extravagant to those who have not 
seen her schools—claiming that through her method a new 
and higher type of child has been revealed—these claims 
should not cause any misgivings to Catholics, when it is 
remembered that they refer only to natural faculties and 
graces, which have hitherto been smothered by the sense- 
less treatment to which small children have been subjected. 
To quote Dr. Montessori again: 


The fact has been proved too many times to allow of further 
doubt, that with our methods many of the defects and many of 
the characteristics of childish inferiority disappear almost as though 
by magic, and we are able to observe a new type of child... . 

However, this does not touch the intrinsic question of real good- 
ness; the child who has had the spiritual treatment offered by our 
method has found an environment better adapted for his develop- 
ment; he is not, however, really good because of this, from the 
point of view of virtue. ... 

The voluntary rising towards the good, a sacrifice made out of 
love, heroism, sanctity, cannot be attained by means of a rational 
psychic treatment; but a strong, clean man will be more ready to 
receive Divine grace and to make it bear fruit. 


On the other hand, Protestants have no cause to be dis- 
turbed by the tendency which we have noticed amongst 


students of her method to gravitate towards Rome. In 
view of what we have said with regard to the similarity of 
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method between the two systems, this is no more than 
would be expected by any disinterested observer. A dis- 
cerning infidel, looking at the matter simply on the natural 
plane, and by the light of natural reason alone, would 
expect no less. 


PREPARING FOR THE SUPERNATURAL 


It should, however, be a matter for gratification to 
Catholic Montessori students that a method so successful 
in developing the opening faculties of the human mind, 
should bear such a striking resemblance to that which, 
under the Providence of God, has been set up to assist him 
in his supernatural progress. 

This similarity is only what a priori one would expect 
to find. For the supernatural does not contradict the 
natural order, but rather transforms it. Or perhaps it 
would be better to say that it takes it up into itself, ab- 
sorbing it into its own higher sphere, where it remains it- 
self and yet not itself, but shot through with a meaning 
and a beauty not its own. 

And, therefore, of necessity, the ideal Montessori school 
must be the Catholic Montessori school—where the de- 
velopment of all the natural faculties is looked upon as the 
preparation for their sanctification and adoption, through 
the influence of Divine grace, into the supernatural order. 

That such a school is the ideal for which the Dottoressa 
is striving, no one who knows her intimately could ever 
doubt. And if anyone did doubt, his doubts would be 
quickly dissipated by a perusal of Dr. Montessori’s little 
booklet entitled ““The Child in the Church.” 

It is to be regretted that this valuable and suggestive 
essay has not yet appeared in an English form. For in it 
she deals with experiments which were made—under com- 
petent ecclesiastical authority—to apply the principles of 
her method to the religious education of the very small 
child.* 

These experiments—in which she had the cooperation 
of two priests—were carried out as the result of a paper 
read by Signorina Macheroni, Mme. Montessori’s ablest 


*A well-documented discussion of the use of the Montessori method 
in religious instruction, by the Rev. Patrick J. MeCormick. S.T.L.. Ph.D., 
of the Catholic University, may be found in Thought (June, 1927, pp. 
$6-71), published by the America Press, New York.—Ed. CaTHoLic 
MINb, 
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assistant, at a liturgical congress before the Abbot of the 
Benedictines at the monastery of Montserrat. 

The main object of this work was to devise practical 
means whereby small children from the ages of four years 
and upwards should be led to a progressive appreciation of 
the significance of Church ritual and of the Sacraments; 
and finally to assist them in every possible way in their 
preparations for their First Communion, which took place 
in the school chapel. 

We have no space, here, to enter into a detailed descrip- 
tion of the very beautiful and suggestive work which was 
done in this connection. We will conclude, however, with 
a brief quotation from Dr. Montessori’s own pen, which 
bears directly on the subject we have been considering. 

She is speaking with reference to two priests who had 
become interested in her method—one, Father Casullera, a 
missionary who had returned from Central America (Guate- 
mala), the other, Father Clascar, a man of scholarly repute, 
who had translated the Psalms and other parts of the 
Scriptures into the Catalan language. She says: 

Neither of these Fathers knew me, nor was aware that I was a 
Catholic, and although in my book I made no direct profession of 
religious faith, it seemed to them that my method was Catholic in 
its very essence. 

The humility and patience of the mistress; the stress laid on 
things rather than words; the surrounding atmosphere of sensorial 
objects as the beginning of psychic life; the silence and recollectedness 
of the little children; freedom to perfect itself permitted to the 
infant mind; the minute care in anticipating and correcting whatever 
is evil—even the simple error, the slight imperfection; the immediate 
control of the error through the material of development; the 
respect shown to the inner life of the child, professed almost as a 
cult of charity,—all these were principles of pedagogy which seem 
to them directly to emanate from, and be inspired by Catholicism. 


The Parent-Teachers’ Duty 


Rt. Rev. JosepH F. RumMEL, D.D. 


An address given at a meeting of the Parent-Teachers’ Association in 
in Omaha, May 18, 1929. Reprinted from the “True Voice.” 


EW there are today who question the great value of 
the Parent-Teacher Association movement, which is 
stimulating so powerfully a constructive cooperation be- 
tween the natural and the professional educators of the child. 
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This movement is not as new as it seems. The cooperation 
between parent and teacher may be more formal, better 
organized and more diversified than it was a generation or 
two ago. But intelligent, interested parents have always 
kept in close touch with the teachers of their children, 
noting progress or retardation and upholding the disciplinary 
methods of the school. 

In the past this parental cooperation was for the most 
part individual and private, while today it has taken the 
form of public organization; in the past it confined itself 
to the mental and disciplinary problems affecting particular 
children, today it concerns itself with equipment, safety, 
health provisions and aids, in fact, with almost every phase 
of the school life of the entire mass of pupils. In the past 
parental cooperation involved little or no personal sacrifice 
or financial obligation; today convenience, time and money 
are an important part of the parental contribution to the 
school interests. Thus the parent-teacher alliance is cer- 
tainly proving itself a most valuable and useful benefit to 
education. As long as the program will move along the 
lines of helpfulness, without trespassing upon the jurisdic- 
tion and authority of either the home or the school, the 
parent-teacher movement will prove a real blessing in the 
educational field. 


First AND NATURAL TEACHERS 


At the same time it is to be hoped that the newly 
aroused and intensified interest of parents will direct them 
to the important fact that they themselves are the natural 
and first teachers of their children. This lesson is par- 
ticularly important and necessary in these days of parental 
irresponsibility, which is the product of modern State 
paternalism, which is constantly asserting and absorbing 
jurisdiction over.the individual and the family, and of 
Socialism, which is throwing upon the commonwealth, the 
burdens and responsibilities of the individual. 

State paternalism is discernible in the attempts of recent 
years to federalize education and in the efforts of- certain 
States to deny to parents the right to educate their children 
in private schools. Socialism in education has found its 
extreme expression in the communistic laws of Russia, which 
declare all children the property of the State and encourage 
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their absolute surrender by parents, to be not only educated 
but cared for in every respect as public charges. 

It is remarkable how many parents, without espousing 
in theory these radical principles, have nevertheless in prac- 
tice subscribed to the viewpoint that, from nursery and kin- 
dergarten to the highest stages of schooling, the professional! 
teacher alone carries the full responsibility for educating 
the child and youth. 


PRE-SCHOOL YEARS 


Parents are the natural and therefore the first (in order 
of time) teachers of their children. The education of the 
child should begin in pre-school years, when the founda- 
tion is laid for the organized work of the school. This pre- 
school education, or let us rather say training of the child, 
may and should comprehend a certain formation of the 
mind and the storing up of human knowledge. Ordinarily 
no particular effort in this direction is required. The child 
is naturally inquisitive and eager to learn about the things 
which come under his notice. Watchfulness and a little 
guidance will suffice to direct properly and stimulate health- 
fully the mental development of the young child. In school 
days that development is best left to the professional teacher 
and the well-planned methods of the graded educational 
institutions through which the ordinary child passes. But 
even here the parent, father as well as mother, can give in- 
estimable assistance by encouragement and by censure; by 
insistence on the proper preparation of school tasks and 
exercises; supplementing the methods of the teachers and 
promoting habits of application, regularity, and punctual- 
ity. The child should be trained to love school and learning 
by presenting to him their advantages. In this it is a com- 
mon mistake of our materialistic age to specialize in ma- 
terial motives. The spiritual, intellectual, cultural, and 
social advantages of a sound education should be stressed 
at every step in the progress. 


CHARACTER FORMATION 


But it is in the formation of the character and disposi- 
tion of the child that the parent-teacher can stand out pre- 
eminently. A wise and prudent mother will know how to 
fashion and mould her child from the earliest years. Her 
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affectionate tenderness, as she ministers to the wants of her 
child, gratifies or declines his wishes, sympathizes with 
his aches and ills, will leave an ineffaceable imprint upon 
his character. She will see reflected, if she watches studi- 
ously, in the disposition of the child, her own conduct and 
manner, refined or coarse, restrained or impulsive, modest 
or vulgar. The very tone of her voice, sweet or harsh, 
tender or dissonant, firm or yielding, will vibrate kindred 
chords in the responsive, imitative child, alert for the slight- 
est suggestion from his mother, whom he instinctively re- 
gards as his model and pattern. 

Have we not known children to copy the very facial 
expressions and looks of their elders, their manner of walking 
and acting? Much of this may seem merely mechanical, 
but the mother must be ever mindful that her very presence, 
her carriage, her conduct, her manners, her mannerisms, are 
a constant and very powerful influence upon the child. 
Whether she is conscious of the fact or not, the mother 
never ceases to fashion her child in character and disposi- 
tion. Happy the mother who can bequeath to her children 
the sweetness and sunshine of a gentle disposition, com- 
bined with the firmness of an honest, straightforward char- 
acter and the wholesomeness of an unselfish and charitable 
nature! 


Mora AND RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


In the moral and religious order nothing can supply 
the priceless blessing of an intelligent, conscientious train- 
ing and example of the parents. Outside the Church and 
school there is practically no other safeguarding, upbuilding 
moral and religious force today except that of parents, who 
carry the gravest responsibility in this regard. Pleasures, 
amusements, dress, reading, often even business atmosphere, 
are all tainted and bristling with a thousand temptations 
and dangers to morality and religious life. Parents have 
the clear obligation of watchfulness and of inculcating 
strong principles and even enthusiastic affection for faith 
and virtue and the most powerful determination not to fall 
victim and prey to these evil influences. 

It is the mother who functions as the first religious 
teacher of her child, as she guides his hand to forehead, 
breast and shoulders in the first sign of the cross, and 
teaches him to lisp the first “Hail Mary” or “Our Father.” 
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Later on the child will learn his catechism in school, but 
the lesson learned at the mother’s knee, of the creation of 
the world, the birth of Jesus in Bethlehem, His life and 
miracles, His death and resurrection, will outlive the most 
impressive catechism lesson. The example of father ani‘ 
mother in reciting daily prayers, frequenting Sacraments, 
attending Holy Mass, will never weaken in force and will 
serve to stimulate the child to righteous living. The self. 
control of father and mother, their patience and mutua! 
forbearance, their moderation, chastity and reverence in 
speech, will teach invaluable lessons to their observant chil- 
dren. On the other hand, contrary conduct will also leave 
its mark upon their children! Many a soul is seared and 
scarred for a life-time and forced to battle with temptation 
and sin because of the failure of father or mother to realize 
the parental duty of right teaching, or, worse still, because 
one or the other or both deliberately set themselves up as 
stumbling blocks. 

Holy Scripture has some wholesome admonitions on this 
important topic of parental teaching: ‘Thou shalt read the 
words of the law before Israel, in their hearing . . . that 
their children also, who are ignorant, may hear and fear the 
Lord their God” (Deut. xxxi, 11-12). “You, fathers, pro- 
voke not your children to anger: but bring them up in the 
discipline and correction of the Lord” (Ephes. vi, 4). “Re- 
joic> not in ungodly children, if they be multiplied: neither 
be delighted in them, if the fear of God be not in them... . 
It is better to die without children, than to leave ungodly 
children” (Ecclus. xvi, 1-4). 

What a commentary on so many parents of today, who 
allow their children to grow up without faith, without re- 
ligion, practically without morality! What a commentary 
on thos: who espouse the theory of allowing children to 
wait until their teens to choose a religious and moral code! 


WHOLESOME RECREATION 


Let me say a word regarding the necessity of supervis- 
ing the free time of children. Children must have recrea- 
tion. ‘This recreation consists largely of play, preferably 
outdoors. But there are still days and hours to be filled in. 
especially when children reach the grammar- and high-school 
grades. Reading will suggest itself as a natural diversion, 
and reading is a bottomless fountain of knowledge. Par- 
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ents should encourage children to read literature of the right 
sort. Every Catholic home should have a collection of good 
books, and among them a number of volumes on Catholic 
teaching and history. We are talking a great deal about 
the lay apostolate. Here the foundations of that apostolate 
should be laid by encouraging the children to study their 
religion and their Church. Catholic papers and magazines 
should find their way into every home and children should 
be encouraged to read them. It is needless to say that 
parents have the duty of-scrutinizing the books which their 
children bring homz from the public libraries. Indiscrimi- 
nate reading often plants the germs of religious unbelief, 
social discontent, and moral instability in the plastic mind of 
the child, whose life thus becomes tainted to his temporal 
and eternal ruination. In this age of extensive promiscuous 
reading, parents have the most cogent responsibility of guid- 
ing and supervising the daily, weekly, and monthly papers 
and periodicals which fall into the hands of their children. 
These are doing entirely too much to spread falsehood, half- 
truths, unsound theories about life, historical inaccuracies, 
sensuous literature and undigested and unproven science. 
Who will check their influence upon the young, if parents 
are not keen to safeguard their children’s minds against 
early contamination? 

The mental and moral influence of the theater and the 
modern picture exhibitions cannot be over-estimated. Every- 
thing that makes an impression upon the mind and heart of 
the child must be carefully weighed by parents as a factor 
in their education. Here then there is a plain duty to train 
children to discriminate between good amusements and those 
that are debasing, destructive of moral ideals, and stimu- 
lating only to the lowest human instincts. There is all 
too little discrimination of this kind, and children become 
the victims of banal influences, which shape their lives 
wrongly. 


PARENTS AND VOCATION 


I would like to add a word regarding the duty of parents 
to study and direct their children in the matter of vocation. 
Here, too, much is left to the undeveloped, inexperienced 
humor of the child. And yet the life-long usefulness and 
happiness of the child are at stake. Parents should study 
the character, disposition, physical and mental qualifications 
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of their children with the view of advising them intelligently 
about their callings, whether these be to secular states or 
the consecrated religious vocations of the sanctuary and con- 
vent. Not the whim of the child, but the prudence of con- 
scientious spiritual parents, who have at heart the spiritual! 
as well as the material welfare of the children, should be 
the guiding element in making this important decision. And 
when children manifest a clear desire to possess the re- 
quisites for a calling that may demand personal or material 
sacrifice on the part of the parents, let them be generous in 
aiding the accomplishment of what may be the will of God. 


Our Young People 
Most Rev. JoHN T. McNicuotas, O.P., S.T.M. 


Selection from an address given at the Cleveland Convention of the 
National Council of Catholic Women. 


NE of the greatest works awaiting our Catholic women 
today is to make their influence felt upon youth. An 
incredible change has come over our young people, and 
even our Catholic boys and girls have not escaped the 
subtle influence to which they are exposed on every side. 
The general atmosphere of our time, which is one of in- 
difference to religion, like a creeping fog, obscures the light 
and gives an appearance of unreality to the most real things. 
Today there is not only a general failure to understand 
liberty in its true sense, but the interpretations put upon 
it are varied and mischievous. Liberty does not mean— 
as the radicals and too many of our youth understand it— 
mere license. It does not mean that one is free to do as 
he pleases. It does not mean merely a restriction which 
enables one to escape the penalty of the law. It does not 
mean outward conformity to established usages. Nor is it, 
as other groups understand it, a thing wholly without mean- 
ing. God created free men, and intended that they should 
ever remain free; but to those who would destroy liberty, 
human beings are slaves, subject always to the law of com- 
pulsion, until driven to revolt. Much of the law-making 
today shows a tendency not to protect the God-given liberty 

of individuals, but rather to exercise compulsion. 
A great service that Catholic women can render both 
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country and Church is to instil into the minds of our youth 
the true idea of liberty—that it is a gift of God, a gift which 
neither Church nor State has the right to take away, but 
rather has the obligation to safeguard. It is a perfecting, 
not a demoralizing, power. It is the duty of mothers and 
of all those entrusted with the care of youth to teach chil- 
dren from their earliest years how to use this power. Liberty, 
as a perfecting power, is chiefly exercised in controlling and 
restraining the unruly impulses of human nature. It is 
the self-governed, the self-restrained man, who uses his 
liberty to choose the right rather than the wrong, who 
attains perfection. To give the child this conception of 
liberty means the drilling of years. The modern notion 
that no such drilling is necessary and that there should be 
no hampering of the child’s individuality by these exercises 
for the training of the will, is wholly opposed to the moral 
formation demanded by the Church. 

In consequence of this false conception of liberty, the 
ordinary restraints imposed by common decency are laughed 
at as worn-out conventions, to be cast aside without a 
thought. The public virtue of modesty is considered as 
something hampering the development of young women, 
preventing them from acquiring independence and the abil- 
ity to defend themselves in a modern world. The philosophy 
of the hour is to allow young people to have those. experi- 
ences which their immature years crave, as the quickest 
method of “character development.”” One shudders at the 
thought of the consequences of such a philosophy. Yet 
everywhere today, in our universities, in our colleges and 
in the forum of the press, this very philosophy is too 
commonly taught. 

Thanks to our primary schools, we are doing much to 
preserve our children and to teach them discipline. Chris- 
tian mothers, however, must realize that this work does 
not devolve wholly on the school, but that an even greater 
responsibility rests upon them. It cannot but be a source 
of great consolation to bishops, priests and parents to see 
our young people strongly controlled by spiritual influences, 
sound in faith and for the most part good at heart. Parish 
records show an extraordinary number of Holy Communions 
and a gratifying attendance even at daily Mass, proving 
that religion is a vital thing in their young lives; but it 
is unreasonable to expect that, as they approach the critical 
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years of adolescence and establish more worldly contacts, 
they will not be influenced by their surroundings. 

We must face the fact that the daily press, the ephemeral 
literature, the sensational and too frequently suggestive 
moving picture, the general tone of the conversation of 
youth, the abuses brought about by the automobile, the 
immodest manner of dress now in vogue among women, the 
weakening of home ties and the lessening of home influence, 
the rejection of the wisdom and experience of the older 
generation, not perhaps by positive disrespect, but by re- 
garding it as an qutworn philosophy not applicable to our 
modern times—all these necessarily make their impress on 
the mind and character of youth and tend to lower the 
ideals inculcated during their school years. Youth must 
be in fashion, and unfortunately at the present time pagans 
are dictating the fashions, not only in the matter of dress, 
but of conduct as well. And this is the precise state of 
affairs which offers to Catholic women of today a field in 
which there are exceptional opportunities of achievement. 

There is no doubt that women can exert a much greater 
influence over youth than men, but it must be wisely ex- 
ercised. Mere fault-finding does no good whatever, but 
simply alienates those whom we wish to influence. It makes 
them feel that there is no sympathy for them on the part 
of the-older generation, nor any understanding of their 
youthful problems. Who so well as our Catholic women, 
who hold Our Blessed Mother as their model, can help to 
re-establish the sense of Christian modesty and bring about 
the observance of those delicacies and refinements of life 
—not to speak of the ordinary decencies of life—which 
are too little appreciated today? 

There is still another lurking danger in connection with 
fashion and social codes. Our Catholic women are prac- 
tically everywhere in the minority. In aspiring to social 
prominence, some accept prevalent standards that are mani- 
festly un-Christian. As every Catholic woman individually 
should be herself and stand firmly on Catholic principles, 
refusing absolutely to make concession to the pagan spirit 
of the day, whether it be noisy, or cultured, or intriguing; so 
every group of Catholic women in the minority must like- 
wise stand inflexibly against the insidious encroachments of 
neo-paganism in our modern social life. This is not because 
we have the least desire to stand as a group apart, but be- 
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cause we clearly recognize that .for us there can be no 
possible compromise where the very fundamental principles 
of Christian morality are at stake. If our Catholic women 
are to exercise the powerful influence that it is possible 
for them to exercise, they should take thought not so 
much of their numbers, or of political affiliations, but 
rather of the high and ennobling principles by which they 
must be guided and which are guaranteed by their Divine 
religion. It is simply impossible for any group of women 
to live truly Catholic lives and to stand unalterably for basic 
Christian principles, without influencing. profoundly and 
permanently the community in which they live. 


Early Religious Training 
Rt. Rev. Joun McCartuy, D.D. 


Selection from an address of the Bishop of Sandhurst, Australia. 
Reprinted from the Melbourne “Advocate.” 


T may be asked how children ordinarily come to a knowl- 
edge of the truths of Divine faith. Children learn much 
or little of Divine truth from their fathers and mothers in 
the home. Fathers and mothers are the teachers appointed 
by God to convey to their children knowledge about God 
and how to serve Him. The responsibility of teaching these 
truths rests on the parents; the Catholic school assists, but 
does not relieve them of their obligation. The knowledge 
the children receive from their parents is enlarged and deep- 
ened in the Catholic schools, and the knowledge acquired 
in the schools is confirmed in the child’s mind by the 
prayers and other religious exercises practised in the home. 
In this country we are blessed by the number of schools 
taught by Brothers and nuns, whose self-sacrificing and 
saintly lives are a constant reminder to the children to lead 
lives holy, honest, and honorable, and to obtain heaven as 
a reward. 

In Catholic schools the time spent on the teaching of 
the various subjects is of the same length as the time spent 
on these subjects in State schools. Religion is an extra 
subiect, and is educational, and at the same time conducive 
to make people good citizens and lead them to heaven. 

You are well aware that our schools are successful be- 
yond their numbers in passing public examinations, and the 
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reports of the State and Catholic inspectors are really and 
truly satisfactory. These reports come to me, and I am 
quite satisfied that the best interests of the children are 
catered for and advanced in our Catholic schools. . . . 

After many years’ experience of missionary life, I make 
a complaint against many parents—that they neglect the 
early religious teaching and training of their children. When 
the children go to the Catholic school at about the age of 
six, they know too little about God and His love; about 
the Son of God made Man and His Immaculate Mother; 
about the Little Jesus who was born in a stable, who was 
the best child the world ever knew, who lived and died a 
most painful death on a cross because He loved us and 
wished to buy for us places in His own home—heaven. 
At the age of six the child should be full of religion. The 
mother should, when the child is about three years old, 
and showing signs of inquisitiveness, tell him or her that 
God is present everywhere, that He sees everybody by day 
and by night, and that He knows all the good things chil- 
dren do, and all the bad things they do; that God is 
pleased with good children and displeased with chil- 
dren who do things they know to be wrong or 
bad. The mother, and in her default the father, or an 
elder boy or girl, should in the child’s own little language 
explain all about the little Boy Jesus, who came from 
heaven and all happiness because of His great love for us. 
By means of pictures of the crucifix these lessons can be 
deeply impressed on the child’s mind. The parent should 
point out the love of Jesus for us—a love as big as a 
mountain—from the fact that He willingly allowed Himself 
to be nailed to a cross in order to save us and make us 
happy in heaven. 

These lessons, given for a few minutes each day by a 
good, loving mother or fond father, would develop in the 
soul of the child the virtues of faith, hope and love of God 
infused at Baptism, and the foundations of religion thus 
laid would last during the early life of the child, and during 
the endless ages of its heavenly existence. 

Let the early religious teaching of the child be taken 
up seriously by the mother, so that the child may have 
in its soul a real and sincere love for God and for His 
Blessed Mother long before it is of an age to attend a 
Catholic school. 
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